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TRAVELING IN CHINA'S SOUTHLAND* 

By ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS 

American Museum of Natural History 

The last half of the Asiatic Zoological Expedition of the American 
Museum of Natural History began January 13, 1917, when we left Ta-li fu 
with a caravan of thirty mules for Yung-chang, eight days' travel to the 
south. 

On the way to Yung-chang we crossed a succession of dry, thinly forested 
mountains from 7,000 to 8,000 feet high which near their summits were 
often clothed with a thick growth of rhododendron trees. The beautiful 
flowers flashed like fire balls among the green leaves, peach trees were in 
full blossom, and in some spots the dry hills seemed about to break forth in 
the full glory of their spring verdure. We crossed the Mekong near a 
village called Shui-chai on a picturesque chain suspension bridge of a type 
which is not unusual in the southern and western part of the province. 
Several heavy iron chains are firmly fastened to huge rock piers on opposite 
sides of the river and the roadway is formed by planks laid upon them. 
Although the bridge shakes and swings in a rather alarming manner when 
a caravan is crossing, it is perfectly safe if not too heavily loaded. 

Yung-chang 
In the afternoon of January 21 we rode down the mountain to the great 
Yung-chang plain, and for two hours trotted over a hard dirt road. The 
plain is 18 mil^s long by 6 miles wide and except for its scattered villages 
is almost entirely devoted to paddy fields. The city itself includes about 
five thousand houses. It is exceedingly picturesque and is remarkable for 
its long, straight, and fairly clean streets, which contrast strongly with 
those of the usual Chinese town. At the west, but still within the city walls, 
is a picturesque wooded hill occupied by temples. 

Foot Binding 
Yung-chang appears to be almost entirely inhabited by Chinese, and in 
no part of the province did we see foot binding more in evidence. Prac- 
tically every woman and girl, regardless of her station in life, was crippled 
in this brutal way. The women wear long full coats with flaring skirts 
which hang straight from the shoulders to their knees. When the trousers 
are tightly wrapped about their shrunken ankles, they look in a side view 
exactly like huge umbrellas. 

* This is the second of two articles dealing with a zoological reconnaissance trip across the province of 
Yiin-nan of which the author was leader. The first article, published in the July Review, pp. 1-18. carried 
the expedition from Yiin-nan fu to the region of the great bend of the Yangtze River and to Ta-li fu. The 
present article takes up the narrative at that point. For location of places see the map in the first article. 
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Caves and Bats 

One day we visited a cave thirty li north of the city where we hoped to find 
new bats. A beautiful little temple has been built over the entrance to the 
cavern, which does not extend more than forty or fifty feet into the rock. 
But twenty li south of Yun^-chang, just beyond the village of A-shih-wo, 
there is an enormous cave which is reported to extend entirely through the 
hill. Whether or not this is true we cannot say, for although we explored it 
in part we did not reach the end. The central corridor is about thirty feet 
wide and at least sixty or seventy high. We followed the main gallery 
for a long distance and turned back at a branch which led off at a sharp 
angle. We were not equipped with sufficient candles to pursue the ex- 
ploration more extensively and did not have time to visit it again. The 
cave contained some beautiful stalactites of considerable size, but the lime- 
stone was of a dull lead color. We found only one bat. These animals 
appear not to have used it extensively as there was little evidence upon 
the floor. 

Water Buffaloes 

At Yung-chang we saw water buffaloes for the first time in Yiin-nan, 
but farther to the south and west we found them to be in universal use. 
The huge brutes are as docile as a kitten in the hands of the smallest native 
child; but they do not like foreigners, and discretion is the better part of 
valor where they are concerned. 

Water buffaloes are only employed for work in the rice fields, but 
Chinese cows are used as burden bearers in this part of the province. Such 
caravans travel much more slowly than do mule trains, although the animals 
are not loaded as heavily. Two or three of the leading cows usually carry 
upon their backs large bells hung in wooden framework, and the sound is 
by no means unmusical when heard at a distance. 

Shih-tien: First Touch of the Subtropics 

From Yung-chang we traveled southward for two days over bare brown 
mountain sides, their monotony unrelieved except by groves of planted 
pine and fir trees, and then descended abruptly into the great subtropical 
valley at Shih-tien. Mile after mile this fertile plain stretches away in a 
succession of rice paddys and fields of sugar cane, interspersed with patches 
of graceful bamboo, their summits drooping like enormous clusters of ostrich 
plumes ; the air is warm and fragrant, and the change from the surrounding 
hills is delightful. However, we were disappiointed in the shooting, for, 
although it appeared to be an ideal place for ducks and other water birds, 
we killed only five teal, and the great ponds were almost devoid of bird life. 
Even herons, so abundant in the north, were conspicuous by their absence ; 
and we saw no sheldrakes, geese, or mallards. 
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Curiosity of the Natives 
At Shih-tien we camped in a beautiful temple yard on the outskirts of 
the town, and with Wu, the interpreter, I returned to the village to inquire 
about shooting places. We seated ourselves in the first open tea house and 
within ten minutes over a hundred natives had filled the room, overflowed 
through the door and windows, and formed a mass of pushing, crowding 
bodies which completely blocked the street outside. It was a simple way 




Pig. 1— The country between Ta-li fu and Yung-chang. Approach to the subtropics is indicated by 
the palms in the foresrround. 

of getting all the village together, and Wu questioned everyone who looked 
intelligent. 

We learned that shooting was to be found near Chen-kang five days' 
travel to the south, and we returned to the temple just in time to receive a 
visit from the resident mandarin. He was a good-looking intellectual man 
with charming manners — one of the most delightful gentlemen we met in 
China. 

During his visit and until dinner was over and we had retired to our 
tents, hundreds of men, women, and children crowded into the temple yard 
to gaze curiously at us. After the gates had been closed they climbed the 
the walls and sat upon the tiles like a flock of crows. Their curiosity was 
insatiable but not unfriendly, and nowhere throughout our expedition did 
we find such extraordinary interest in our affairs as was manifested by the 
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people in this immediate region. They were largely Chinese, and most of 
them must have met foreigners before, yet their curiosity was much greater 
than that of natives who, we knew, were seeing white persons for the first 
time. 

A Sudden Change 
On the second day from Shih-tien we climbed a high mountain and 
wound down a sharp descent for about 4,000 feet into a valley only 2,300 
feet above sea level. We had been cold all day on the ridges, exposed to a 
biting wind, and had bundled ourselves into sweaters and coats over flannel 
shirts. After going down about a thousand feet we tied our coats to the 
saddle pockets; on the second thousand we stripped off the sweaters; and 
for the remainder of the descent rode with sleeves rolled up and shirts open 
at the throat. We had come from mid-winter into summer in two hours, 
and the change was most startling. It was as though we had suddenly 
ridden into an artificially heated building like the rooms for tropical plants 
at botanical gardens. 

Strange Contrasts 

Our camp was on a flat plain just above the river. Here we had a 
splendid view of the wide valley, which was like the bottom of a well, with 
high mountains rising abruptly on all sides. It was a place of strange con- 
trasts. The bushes and trees were in full green foliage, but the grass and 
paddy fields were dry and brown as in mid-winter. The thick trees at the 
base of the hills were literally alive with doves, but there were few mammal 
runways and our traps yielded no results. That night a muntjac, the first 
we had heard, barked hoarsely behind the tents. 

The yamen ** soldier '' who accompanied us from Shih-tien delivered his 
official dispatch at the village (Meng-po-lo) which lies farther down the 
valley. The magistrate, who proved to be a Shan native, arrived soon after 
with ten or twelve men, and we discovered that there was but one man in 
the village who spoke Chinese. 

In the morning the entire valley was filled with a dense white fog; but 
we climbed out of it almost immediately and by noon were back in winter 
again on the summits of the ridges. The country through which we passed 
en route to Chen-kang was similar to that which had oppressed us during 
the preceding week — cultivated valleys between high barren mountains 
relieved here and there by scattered groves of planted fir trees. It was a 
region utterly hopeless from a naturalist 's standpoint, and when we arrived 
at a large town near Chen-kang we were well-nigh discouraged. 

Animal Life at Last 
With gloom in our hearts which matched that of the weather, we left in 
a pouring rain, on February 5, to slip and splash southward through veri- 
table rivers of mud toward a village called Meng-ting, where it was said 
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there was good hunting. In the afternoon of the second day the country 
suddenly changed. The trail led through a wide grassy valley, bordered 
by heavily forested hills, into a deep ravine. Along the banks of a clear 
stream the earth was soft and damp, and the moss-covered logs and dense 
vegetation made ideal conditions for small mammalian life. 

We rode happily up the ravine and stood in a rocky gateway. At the 
right a tree-clothed mountain rose out of a tangle of luxuriant vegetation ; 
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Pig. 2— The Nam-ting River. 

to the left wave after wave of magnificent forested ridges lost themselves 
in the low-hung clouds ; at our feet lay a beautiful valley filled with stately 
trees which spread into a thick green canopy overhead. 

We camped in a clearing just at the edge of the forest. While the tents 
were being pitched I set a line of traps along the base of the opposite moun- 
tain and found a runway under almost every log. About eight o'clock I 
ran my traps and, with the aid of a lantern, stumbled about in the bushes 
and high grass, over logs and into holes. When I emptied my pockets there 
were fifteen mice, rats, shrews, and voles representing seven species and all 
new to our collection. Heller brought in eight specimens and added two 
new species. We forthwith decided to stay right where we were until this 
**gold mine'' had been exhausted. 

During the eight days in which we remained at this camp two hundred 
specimens, comprising twenty-one species, were added to our collection. 
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Although the altitude was still 5,000 feet, the flora was quite unlike that of 
any region in which we had previously collected, and that undoubtedly 
accounted for the difference of fauna. We were on the very edge of the 
tropical belt which stretches along the Tonking and Burma frontiers in the 
extreme south and west of the province. 

Departure for Meng-ting 

It was already mid-February and if we were to work in the fever-stricken 
valleys below 2,000 feet, it was high time we were on the way southward. 
The information which we had obtained near Chen-kang had been supple- 
mented by the natives of Mu-cheng, and we decided to go to Meng-ting as 
soon as possible. 

The first march was long and uneventful, but, from the summit of a high 
ridge, we could see a wide valley, which we reached in the early morning of 
the second day. The narrow mountain trail abruptly left us on a jutting 
promontory and wandered uncertainly down a steep ravine to lose itself 
in a veritable forest of tree ferns and sword grass. The slanting rays of 
the sun drew long golden paths into the mysterious depths of the mist-filled 
valley. To the right a giant sentinel peak of granite rose gaunt and naked 
from out the enveloping sea of green which swelled away to the left in huge 
ascending billows. 

We rested in our saddles until the faint tinkle of the bell on the leading 
mule announced the approach of the caravan, and then picked our way 
slowly down the steep trail between walls of tangled vegetation. In an 
hour we were breathing the moist, warm air of the tropics and riding across 
a wide valley as level as a floor. The long stretches of rank grass, far 
higher than our heads, were broken by groves of feathery bamboos, banana 
palms, and splendid trees interlaced with thorny vines. 

A Shan Village 

Near the base of the mountain a village nestled into the grass. The 
bamboo houses, sheltered by trees and bushes, were roofed with thatch in 
the shape of an overturned boat, and the single street was wide and clean. 
Could this really be China ? Verily, it was a different China from what we 
had known before. It might be Burma, India, Java, but never China! 

It was the first Shan village we had ever seen, and regretfully we rode 
away across the plain between the walls of waving grass toward the Nam- 
ting Eiver. Two canoes, each dug out of a single log and tightly bound 
together, formed the ferry, but the packs were soon across the muddy 
stream, and the mules were made to swim to the other bank. Shortly after 
leaving the ferry we emerged from the vast stretches of rank grass on to 
the open rice paddys which stretched away in a gently undulating plain 
from the river to the mountains. 
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Fig. 4. 

Fig. 3— The Shan village of Nam-hu near the Nam-ting River. The thatched roofs are characteristic 
of Shan houses. (See, in comparison, the tile roofs of the Chinese town of Teng-yueh, Fig. 4.) 
Fig. 4— a street in Teng-yueh, seen from the wall above the main gate. 
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Meng-ting Market Day 
Away in the distance we saw a wooded knoll, with a few wisps of smoke 
curling above its summit, but not until we were well-nigh there did we 
realize that its beautiful trees sheltered the thatched roofs of Meng-ting. 
But this was only the *' residential section'' of the village, and below the 
knoll on the opposite side of a shallow stream lay the shops and market. 

The day following our arrival in Meng-ting the weekly market was held, 
and, when Wu and I crossed the little stream to the business part of the 

village, we found ourselves in the midst of 
the most picturesque crowd of natives it has 
ever been my fortune to see. It was a group 
flashing with color, and every individual was 
a study for an artist. There were blue- 
clad Chinese, Shans with tattooed legs and 
turbans pink or white; Burmans dressed 
in brilliant purple or green; Las, yellow- 
skinned Lisos, flat-faced Palungs, Was, and 
Kachins in black and red strung about with 
beads or shells. Long swords hung from the 
shoulders of those who did not carry a spear 
or gun, and hilts of wicked-looking daggers 
peeped from beneath their sashes. Every 
man carried a weapon ready for instant use. 
Nine tribes were present in the market 
that day and almost as many languages 
were being spoken. Amid the babel of sounds half the trading had to 
be done by signs. The narrow street was choked with goods of every 
kind spread out upon the ground: fruit, rice, cloth, nails, knives, swords, 
hats, sandals, skins, horns, baskets, mats, cross-bows, arrows, pottery, tea, 
opium, and scores of other articles for food or household use. Dozens of 
natives were arriving and departing, bringing new goods or packing up 
their purchases ; under open, thatched pavilions were silent groups of men 
gambling with cash or silver ; and in the tea houses white-faced natives lay 
stretched upon the couches rolling pills of opium and oblivious to the con- 
stant stream of passers-by. It was a picturesque, ever changing group, a 
kaleidoscopic mass of life and color, where Chinese from civilized Canton 
drank and gambled and smoked with wild natives from the hills or from 
the depths of the jungle. 




Fig. 5— a Burmese girl at the market 
at M^ng-ting. 



The Opium Trade 

The permanent population of Meng-ting is entirely Shan, but during 

the winter a good many Cantonese Chinamen come to gamble and buy 

opium. The drug is smuggled across the border very easily, and a lucrative 

trade is carried on. It can be purchased for seventy-five cents (Mexican) 
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an ounce in Burma and sold for two dollars (Mexican) an ounce in Yun- 
nan fu and for ten dollars in Shanghai. 

There is no doubt that the Chinese government has been, and is, genu- 
inely anxious to suppress the use of opium and has succeeded to a remark- 
able degree. We heard of only one instance of poppy-growing in Yiin-nan 
and often met officials, accompanied by a guard of soldiers, on inspection 
trips. Indeed, while we were in Meng-ting the district mandarin arrived. 
We were sitting in our tents when the musical notes of deep-toned gongs 

iJoated in through the mist. They were like 

cathedral bells far off at first, then nearer 
and louder but losing none of their sweet- 
ness. Soon a long line of soldiers appeared 
and passed the camp bearing in their midst 
a covered chair. The mandarin established 
himself in a spacious temple on the oppo- 
site side of the village, where I visited him 
the following day and found him to be an 
educated and agreeable man. i,> _.i 

In the Jungle op the Nam-ting Valley 

Every morning the valley at Meng-ting 
was filled with a thick, white mist, and when 
we broke camp at daylight on our way to a 
hunting place a few miles down the river, 
every mule was swallowed up in the fog as 
soon as it left the rice field. We followed the sound of the leader's bell, 
but not until ten o 'clock was the entire caravan visible. For thirty li the 
valley is broad and flat as at Meng-ting and filled with a luxuriant growth 
of rank grass, but it narrows suddenly where the river has carved its way 
through a range of hills. 

The trail led uncertainly along a steep bank through a dense, tropical 
jungle. Palms and huge ferns, broad-leaved bananas, and giant trees, 
laced and interlaced with thorny vines and hanging creepers, formed a 
living wall of green as impenetrable as though it were a net of steel. We 
followed the trail all day, sometimes picking our way among the rocks high 
above the river or padding along in the damp earth almost at the water's 
edge. At night we camped in a little clearing where some adventurous 
native had fought the jungle and been defeated; his bamboo hut was in 
ruins, and the fields were overgrown with a tangle of throttling vegetation. 

We had seen no mammals, but the birds along the road were fascinating. 
Brilliant green parrots screamed in the tree tops ; and tiny sunbirds, dressed 
in garments of red and gold and purple, flashed across the trail like living 
jewels. Once we heard a strange whir and saw a huge hornbill flapping 
heavily across the river, every beat of his stiff wing feathers sounding like 




Fig. 6— Shan woman at the M^ng-ting 
market. 
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the motor of an airplane. Bamboo partridges called from the bushes, and 
dozens of unfamiliar bird notes filled the air. 

Camp at Nam-hu 
At eleven o 'clock on the following morning we passed two thatched huts 
in a little clearing beside the trail, and the guide remarked that our camp- 
ing place was not far away. We reached it shortly and were delighted. 
Two enormous trees, like great umbrellas, spread cool, dark shade above a 
sparkling stream on the edge of an abandoned rice field. From a patch of 
ground as level as a floor, where our tents were pitched, we could look 
across the brown rice dikes to the enclosing walls of a jungle and up to the 
green mountain beyond. A half mile farther down the trail, but hidden 
away in the jungle, lay a picturesque Shan village of a dozen huts called 
Nam-hu, where the guide said we should be able to find hunters. 

The Puzzle of Ma-li-ling 

The camp at Nam-hu was a supremely happy one, and we left on March 7 
with much regret. Its resources seemed to be almost exhausted, and one 
of our^hunters assured us that at a village called Ma-li-ling we should find 
excellent shooting. We asked him the distance and he replied, "About a 
long bamboo joint away.'' It required three days to get there! 

Whether the man had ever been to Ma-li-ling we do not know, but we 
eventually found it to be a tiny village built into the side of a hill in an 
absolutely barren country where there was not a vestige of cover. Our 
journey there was not uneventful. We left Nam-hu with high hopes, which 
were somewhat dampened after a day's unsuccessful hunting at the spot 
where our caravan crossed the Nam-ting River. 

With a Shan guide we traveled due north along a good trail which led 
through dense jungle where there was not a clearing or a sign of life. In 
the afternoon we noted that the trail bore strongly to the west and ascended 
rapidly. Soon we had left the jungle and emerged into an absolutely 
treeless valley between high barren hills. We knew that the Burma frontier 
could not be far away, and in a few moments we passed a large square 
boundary stone; a hundred yards on the other side the hills were covered 
with bright green stalks, and here and there a field glistened with white 
poppy blossoms. The guide insisted that we were on the direct road to 
Ma-li-ling, which he now said for the first time was in Burma. On our 
map it was marked well over the border in Chinese territory, and we were 
greatly puzzled. 

About six o'clock the brown huts of a village were silhouetted against 
the sky on a tiny knoll in the midst of a grove of beautiful trees, and we 
camped at the edge of a water hole. The pool was almost liquid mud, but 
we were told that it was the only water supply of the village and its cattle. 
As though to prove the statement a dozen buffaloes ambled slowly down 
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the hill, and stood half submerged in the brown liquid, placidly chewing 
their cuds; meanwhile blue-clad Shan women with buckets in their hands 
were constantly arriving at the pond for their evening supply of water. 
We had no filter, and it was nauseating to think of drinking the filthy 
liquid. There was no alternative, however, and after repeated boiling 
and several strainings we settled it with alum and disguised its taste with 
tea and soup. 

After dinner we questioned the few natives who spoke Chinese, but we 
became only more and more confused. 
They knew of no such place as Ma-li- 
ling, and our Shan guide had discreetly 
disappeared. But they were familiar 
with the trail to Ma-li-pa, a village 
farther west in Burma, and, moreover, 
they said that two hundred foreign 
soldiers were stationed there. We were 
quite certain that they must be native 
Indian troops but thought that a white 
officer might perhaps be in command. 

Ma-li-pa 

We reached Ma-li-pa about one o 'clock 
in the afternoon and found it to be a 
straggling village built on two sides of 
a deep ravine and having a mixed popu- 
lation of Shans, Chinese, and a few 
Burmans. It happened to be the weekly 
market day and the bazaar was crowded. 
A number of Indian soldiers in khaki 
were standing about, and my wife called 
out to me, ''I wonder if any of them speak English.'' Instantly a little 
fellow approached, with cap in hand, and said, '*Yes, Madam, I speak 
English." 

One cannot imagine how strange it seemed to hear our own language 
from a native in this out-of-the-way spot! He was the compounder, or 
medical assistant, and told us that the hundred native troops were in 
charge of a white officer whose house was on the opposite side of the river 
gorge. He guided us to a temple, and, while the mules were being unloaded, 
in walked a tall, handsome young British officer, who introduced himself 
as Captain Clive. He was almost speechless with surprise at seeing my 
wife, for he had not spoken a sentence in English or seen a white person 
since his arrival at this lonely post five months before. 

The Salween River 
We remained with Captain Clive for five days and after a most de- 
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lightful visit traveled almost due north to the Salween Eiver. The country 
through which we passed was a succession of dry treeless hills, brown and 
barren and devoid of animal life. On the evening of the third day we 
reached the Salween at a ferry a few miles from the village of Changlung, 
where the river begins its great bend to the westward and sweeps across 
the border from China into Burma. 

The river has cut a tremendous gorge for itself through the mountains, 
and the sides are so precipitous that the trail doubles back upon itself a 
dozen times before it reaches the river 3,500 feet below. The upper half 
of the gorge is bare or thinly patched with trees ; but in the lower part the 
grass is long and rank, and a thin dry jungle straggles along the water's 
edge. The river at this point is about two hundred yards wide, but narrows 
to half that distance below the ferry and flows in a series of rapids between 
rocky shores. 

Life in the Valley 

The valley is devoid of human life except for three boatmen who tend 
the ferry, but the deserted rice fields along a narrow shelf showed evidence 
of former cultivation. On the slopes far up the side of the canyon is a Miao 
village, a tribe which we had not seen before. Probably the valley is too 
unhealthy for any natives to live close to the water's edge; even at the 
time of our visit in early March the heated air was laden with malaria. 

The valley was too dry to be a very productive trapping ground for 
either small or large mammals; but the birds were interesting, and we 
secured a good many species new to our collection. Jungle fowl were 
abundant and pigeons exceedingly so, but we saw no ducks along the river 
and only two cormorants. 

Very few natives crossed at the ferry during our stay, for it is a long 
way from the main road, and the climb out of the gorge is too formidable 
to be undertaken if the Salween can possibly be crossed higher up where 
the valley is wide and shallow. While we were camped at the river the 
heat was most uncomfortable during the middle of the day and was but 
little mitigated by the wind which blew continually. During mid-summer 
the valley at this point must be a veritable furnace and doubtless reeks 
with fever. We slept under nets at night, and in the early evening while 
we were watching for peacocks the mosquitoes were very troublesome. 

Journeying up to Lung-ling 

It is a long hard climb out of the Salween valley. We left on March 24 
and all day crawled up the steep sides on a trail which doubled back and 
forth upon itself like an endless letter S. From our camp at night the 
river was just visible as a thin green line several thousand feet below, and, 
for the first time in days, we needed a charcoal fire in our tents. 

We were en route to Lung-ling, a town of considerable size, where there 
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was a possibility that mail mi^ht be awaiting us in care of the mandarin. 
Although ordinarily a three days' journey, it was more than four days 
before we arrived, because I had a sharp attack of malaria shortly after 
leaving the Salween River and we had to travel half stages. 

When we were well out of the valley and at an altitude of 5,000 feet, 
we arrived at a Chinese town. Its dark ill-smelling houses jammed together 
in a crowded mass, and the filthy streets, swarming with ragged children 
and foot-bound women, were in unpleasant contrast to the charming little 
Shan villages which we had seen in the low country. The inhabitants them- 
selves appeared to no better advantage when compared with their Shan 
neighbors, for their stares and insolent curiosity were almost unbearable. 

The region between the Salween River at Changlung and Lung-ling is 
as uninteresting to the zoologist as it could possibly be, for the hills are dry 
and bare and devoid of animal life. Lung-ling is a typical Chinese town 
except that the streets are wide and it is not as dirty as usual. 

Teng-yueh 
It is only three days travel from Teng-yueh and, after two weeks of 
hunting in a heavily forested mountain pass 8,000 feet high, we decided 
to go into the city. Teng-yueh is one of the most important places in the 
province, for it stands as the door to India. All the trade between Burma 
and Yiin-nan flows back and forth through the gates of Teng-yueh, over 
the great caravan road to Bhamo on the upper Irrawady River. A part 
of the Chinese Foreign Customs is situated at Teng-yueh, and four white 
men are employed in its administration ; there is also a British consul and 
a resident missionary, so that when we arrived we seemed to have suddenly 
dropped into civilization. For a month we hunted very successfully in the 
vicinity of Teng-yueh and returned there on May 24, ending the active field 
work of the expedition just a year after it had begun. 

Packing the Specimens 

It was of paramount importance to pack our specimens before the 
beginning of the summer rains. They might be expected to break in full 
violence any day after June 1; after they had really begun it would be 
impossible to get our boxes to Bhamo, for virtually all caravan travel 
ceases during the wet season. 

Our days in Teng-yueh were busy ones, for after the specimens were 
packed and the boxes sealed it was necessary to wrap them in waterproof 
covers; moreover, the equipment had to be sorted and sold or discarded, 
a caravan engaged, and nearly a thousand feet of motion-picture film 
developed. The entire collections of the expedition were packed in forty-one 
cases and included 2,100 mammals, 800 birds, 200 reptiles and batraehians, 
200 skeletons and formalin preparations for anatomical study, 150 Paget 
natural color plates, and 10,000 feet of motion-picture film. 
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Since the expedition was organized primarily for the study of the 
mammalian fauna and its distribution, our efforts were directed very 
largely toward this branch of science, and other things were gathered only 
when conditions were especially favorable. Our tents were pitched in 108 
different spots from 15,000 feet to 1,400 feet above sea level; because of 
this range in altitudes, the fauna represented by our specimens is remark- 
ably varied. 

Fortunately all the cases arrived in New York in safety. Even at this 
time it is impossible to say exactly what there is in our collection, for it is 
still being prepared for study; it is certain, however, to contain many 
species new to science. 



